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PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Views on the News 


RECENT report of the Committee on 
Government Operations of the U nit- 

ed States House of Representatives 
concludes that highways, particularly federal 
the 


problem for cities with respect to financing 


aid highways, constitute number one 
and planning. The committee surveyed ma- 
jor cities in the United States and found that 
three-fourths of these cities gave particular 
emphasis to federal highway aid as a future 
problem. In the opinion of city managers, 
city planners, and other well-informed of- 
ficials there is a distinct danger that the fed- 
eral aid extensions in urban areas will not be 
located in conjunction with over-all plan- 
ning 

These officials pointed out that the federal 
highway act places primary responsibility 
with state highway departments for express- 
way location and makes no provision for 
local participation and consultation. In ad- 
dition the federal! act is silent on comprehen- 
sive transportation planning that considers 
public transit, off-street parking, and other 
phases of urban transportation. ‘This statu- 
tory silence places the responsibility on city 
officials to see that planning factors are con- 
sidered in the location of urban expressways 

The first article in this issue shows that the 
central business district in large cities is los- 
ing ground competitively to suburban and 
outlying shopping centers (p. 170). The rea- 
sons are the increased use of the automobile 
and the outward movement of population 
which makes the central business district 
more of a convenience than a necessity for 
increasing numbers of people. The down- 
town merchants are well aware of this and 


are urging that city officials step up urban 
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redevelopment, provision of off-street park- 


ing, building of expressways, and other 
steps to ease the congestion It 18, howe ver, a 
physical impossibility to provide this park 
ing space for shoppers in.the downtown 
areas of big cities. All the expressways can do 
is bring the traffic in with no place to park 
the cars. “In the smaller cities much can 
probably be done along these lines, but in 
the larger cities this seems a futile endeavor 


Much 


sized and smaller communities to retain the 


indeed can be done in medium 


central business district as a center for retail 
174). The 


the chief administrator to develop the plans 


sales (p responsibility lies with 


and programs for consideration by the city 
Draft 


in isolation but must be considered as part of 


coun il proble ms cannot be solved 
community planning with due consideration 
for land use, various types of transportation, 
types of employment, and location of indus 
trices 


A total of 


comple ted one or more annexations in 1956 


» cities over 5,000 population 


This is more than one out of every five cities 


over 5,000, and it underscores one of the 
most difhcult problems to be faced by city 
officials in the years to come The costs of 


annexation can be unexpectedly high or 


they may be surprisingly low. If city services 
are Classified together with land use, it may 
be possible to extend the essential services 


without a net 


loss to the city treasury 

(p 179) 
City officials must learn to live in an 
apparently perpetual age of inflation (p 
185). This subject was dealt with again and 


again at the recent annual conference of the 


Municipal Finance Officers Association 
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The Impact of Outlying Shopping Centers 


on Central Business Districts 
By MABEL WALKER* 


Executive Director, Tax Institute, Princeton, New Jersey 


The downtown department store must take a lesser role in the urban economy 


as suburan shopping centers attract more trade. 


ITIES 


Buying and selling is one of 


basically are trading centers. 
their 

oldest and most universal functions. 
Therefore 


there and 


significance in the current tendency of retail 


may be greater novelty 


to shift from the central to 
the peripheral, or hinterland, the 
city than in the comparable moves of popu- 


merchandising 


areas of 
lation and industry 


EMERGENCE OF REGIONAL SHOPPING 
CENTERS 
‘There has always been a certain amount 
of decentralized trading activity. The village 
and the crossroads stores have been with 
The hit-or-miss re- 


tailing enterprises strung out along well- 


from time immemorial. 


traveled highways have been an accompani- 
the But the last 
decade has brought something new and dif- 
ferent 


ment of automobile age. 
‘the regional shopping center. 
In a fertile burst of creativity, the mer- 
chandising world has produced this phe- 
nomenon that is changing the shopping hab- 
attitudes of and also is 
The 


prewar developments that made possible the 


its and America 


spreading to foreign countries. three 
postwar regional shopping center are the 
the 
and the supermarket.! 


chain store, branch department store, 


but it is 
within recent decades that they have 


Chain stores are very ancient, 


only 


“Modern Merchandising .- * om Fi- 
seman Tax Policy, April-May, 1955, p 


Nort Miss Walker is 
Tax Institute and has been its execu- 
tive director since 1932. She is the author of the 
books, Municipal Expenditures and Urban Blight and 
Slums, and many articles and pamphlets on public 
finance 


* Eprror’s 
founders of the 


one of the 
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become one of the leading components of 
American merchandising. The food super- 
market received its great impetus during the 
thirties as the A & P fought ag 
store taxes by closing smaller outlets and 


The 


branch store movement originally was mere- 


ainst chain 
concentrating on large self-service units. 
ly a reaching out of the parent store for the 


Later 
tied in with shopping center developments 


suburban trade. it became definitely 
At the moment there appears to be in it a 
strong element of hedging against declining 
profits in the central city. 

The chain store-supermarket-department 
store branch sequence led rapidly in the 


postwar era to the emergence of an even 


more gigantic and revolutionary merchan- 


dising development—the regional shopping 
center, Far-reaching economic and sociolog- 
ical developments made possible the devel- 
opment of the shopping center in this mer- 
The regional center 
represents the merchants’ adaptation to the 
revolutionary 


chandising sequence. 
changes in population and 
transportation that have become of such ex- 
traordinary significance in recent years 


OF REGIONAL SHOPPING 


CENTERS 


NATURE 


The modern shopping center has been 
defined as a “‘group of commercial establish- 
ments planned, developed, and managed as 
a unit,” with parking facilities and with in- 


tegration to the trade area.? These centers 


fall into three main categories of neighbor- 
hood centers, and re- 


community centers, 


gional centers. 
2]. Ross McKeever, 


and Policies (Washington, 
tute), 1953, p. 6. 


Shopping Centers 
D.C. 


Principles 
Urban Land Insti- 








- 
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The regional center is the type that repre- 
sents the fullest flowering of the shopping 
center idea and is the one that offers the 
greatest potential threat to the central busi- 
ness district of a city. 


These centers have at least one department 
store for their core and offer shopping goods in 
full depth and variety including fashion items and 
house furnishings; include 50 to 100 stores; re- 
quire more than 100,000 people (250,000 people, 
if very large) for support; require 35 acres as a 
minimum site area (areas over 80 acres begin to 
get unmanageable for pedestrian distances). The 
shopping provided for in these centers is often 
called ‘‘one-stop shopping’’—meaning one stop 
of the car to let the customer do all kinds of buy- 
ing in one place... .3 


Due to the inspired workmanship of their 
architects, some of these centers add a new 
dimension of beauty and pleasure, as well as 
convenience, to what has formerly been to 
many persons an arduous chore. Northland 
(194 acres), located in northwest suburban 
Detroit, with 91 stores and a store area of ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 square feet, and 
Southdale (84 acres plus 400 surrounding 
acres), near Minneapolis, with 72 stores and 
810,000 square feet of store area, are two 
outstanding examples.‘ Both were designed 
by Victor Gruen and Associates. 

A number of other striking shopping cen- 
ter developments may be found in various 
sections of the country. The cross-country 
tourist definitely should include some of 
these new developments among the sights to 
be seen. 


NumBer OF REGIONAL SHOPPING 
CENTERS 

Regional shopping centers are multi- 
plying so rapidly that any statistics relating 
to them rapidly become out of date. In 1953 
it was estimated that 51 regional shopping 
centers (50 or more stores) were in opera- 
tion, under construction, or in planning. In 
April, 1955, it was estimated that 67 regional 
centers were in operation or under way.® 

3 [bid 


‘ For somewhat lyrical descriptions, see Archites 
tural Forum, June, 1954, and December, 1956 


§ Data from Urban Land Institute. 
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Fairchild News Service and Research De- 
partment estimated in December, 1955, that 
there were approximately “250 planned 
shopping centers with 20 or more stores each 
and more than 50,000 square feet of retail 
selling space in the United States,” and that 
about 90 of these big centers opened during 
1954 and 1955.6 A year later the same 
agency reported that an additional 174 cen- 
ters were in operation or under construc- 
tion.’ The above figures do not of course in- 
clude the innumerable string shopping cen- 
ter developments and small neighborhood 
centers. 

Two large regional centers—-Mondawmin 
with 60 stores and 490,000 square feet of 
rental area and Eastpoint with 40 stores and 
410,000 square feet of selling space—opened 
in suburban Baltimore in October, 1956.8 


IMPACT ON DOWNTOWN STORES 

So many variables affect retail sales vol- 
ume that it seems unlikely that the impact of 
outlying shopping centers (including both 
regional centers and less pretentious retail 
areas) on the central business district can 
ever be subjected to precise statistical meas- 
urement. 

During the postwar period of high in- 
comes and high birthrates, the amount of 
retail buying has greatly increased. During 
this period downtown centers have shown 
considerable vitality despite the booming 
suburban trade. Nevertheless certain statisti- 
cal data that are available, as well as empiri- 
cal observations that can be made, indicate 
rather clearly that downtown centers are 
feeling the impact. It seems reasonable to 
assume that the effect on the central business 
district will continue and that it will be 
accelerated, 

Some of the key indications of the impact 
may be found in the closing of large down- 
town department stores; the greater profit- 
ability of department store branches as con- 


*Reprint, “Shopping Centers and Branch 
Stores,’’ Women’s Wear Daily, December 27, 1955. 


™*Shopping Centers and Branch Stores,’’ re- 
printed from Women’s Wear Daily, December 26, 
1956 


* Baltimore, October, 1956, p. 21, and Architectural 
Forum, December, 1956, p. 124 
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trasted with parent stores in the central busi- 
ness district; and the trends in retail sales in 
suburban and central city areas. 

Closing of Large Downtown Stores. The most 
dramatic evidence is in the shutdown of 
some of the largest and most famous city de- 
partment stores. Nine big stores in New 
York have closed since January, 1952: James 
McCreery & Co., John Wanamaker (the 
main store), Hearn’s, Lewis & Conger 
(housewares), and Hecht Company, in Man- 
hattan; Frederick Loeser & Co,., Oppenheim 
Collins (specialty store), and Namm- 
Loeser’s, in Brooklyn; and Francis Rogers & 
Sons, in The Bronx. 

Downtown stores that have closed in 
other cities in the postwar period are 
O’Neill’s, Baltimore; Alms & Doepke Com- 
pany, Cincinnati; Frank & Seder, Phila- 
delphia; Wise Smith, Hartford; Gamble- 
Desmond, New Haven; Russeks, Chicago; 
Russeks, Detroit; R. H. White’s (104-year- 
old department store) and E. T. Slattery’s 
(90-year-old women’s specialty store) in Bos- 
ton; and Eastern Columbia Department 
Store, Los Angeles. This does not purport to 
be a complete list of closings but represents 
merely those that have come to the writer’s 
attention. 

It has been claimed that obsolete manage- 
ment and not the use of suburban shopping 
areas caused the closing of some of the lead- 
ing New York department stores. Never be- 
fore in American history, however, have 
such giant urban department stores closed— 
not even during the great depression. It 
hardly seems logical that “obsolete manage- 
ment” should have manifested itself only 
during the current decade. It seems more 
likely that the downtown stores are experi- 
encing particularly sharp competition, and 
that the weaker ones—with respect to man- 
agement, location, or some other factor 
the ones that have to give up. 


“are 


Although the parent stores have closed, 
their suburban branches are flourishing. 
This is true, for example, of Wanamaker, 
Hearn, and Namm-Loeser branches. 

Greater Profitability of Suburban Branches. On 
the basis of compilations made by Women’s 
Wear Daily, there were 350 branches of ma- 
jor department and specialty stores in the 50 
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top cities in 1952 and 526 in the 35 leading 
cities in December, 1955.*® 

A supplementary list of 132 such stores 
was published in December, 1956.'° Of the 
total 644 branches for which data are avail- 
able, 272 are located in shopping centers, 
322 in other suburban locations, and 50 in 
city locations, but of the 90 branches opened 
or under construction since 1955, for which 
data are available, 68 are in shopping cen- 
ters, 13 are in other suburban locations, and 
only nine are in the city. 

Macy’s has 26 branch stores and will open 
two more in 1957. Oppenheim Collins has 
14; Gimbels, nine; and Lord & Taylor, six 
suburban stores. 

In a study recently published by the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, the 
profits of seven branch stores in shopping 
centers were analyzed. Despite considerable 
difficulty in pro-rating expenses in order to 
get a clear picture of the ratio of profits be- 
tween the parent and branch stores, none of 
the branches showed a loss and all of the 
company executives reported that the net 
profit percentages of their branches were 
higher than the downtown stores." 

A recent study was made of the impact of 
Cross County Shopping Center on nearby 
shopping areas. On the basis of a survey it 
was estimated that the center’s $73.5 million 
sales in 1955 were at the expense of nearby 
areas as follows: 


White Plains... $17.0 million 23% 
Manhattan 16.0 22 
Yonkers 13.0 18 
The Bronx 11.0 15 
Mount Vernon 6.0 ) 
New Rochelle 4.5 6 
Others. 6.0 8 
Total $73.5 million 100% 


It is interesting to see that 37 per cent of the 
sales are estimated to have come from per- 


*“Shopping Centers and Branch Stores,’’ re- 
printed from Women's Wear Daily, December 27, 
1955. 


4°*“Shopping Centers and Branch Stores,” re- 
printed from Women’s Wear Daily, December 26, 
1956. 


" Paul E. Smith, Shopping Centers: Planning and 
Management, pp. 187~96. 
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sons formerly shopping in the two New 
York City boroughs of Manhattan and The 
Bronx.” 

Trends in Retail Sales. The over-all impact 
of suburban buying in the central business 
districts is most conclusively shown in federal 
data on retail sales. The Census Bureau has 
issued a bulletin, Central Business District Sta- 
tistics, for each of the 48 largest cities, and the 
Office of Area Development has prepared a 
summary of the general trends shown in 
these bulletins. 

In 45 of the areas covered, retail sales rose 
32.3 per cent between 1948 and 1954, but 
sales in the central business districts in- 
creased by only 1.6 per cent. Fifteen CBD’s 
showed declines of 1 to 16 per cent. Gains in 
the other 33 ranged from 1 to 37 per cent. 
In no case did the central district keep pace 
with the metropolitan area of which it was a 
part. 

The Los Angeles Bureau of Municipal 
Research reports that department store sales 
of downtown Los Angeles were $184 million 
in 1948, $141 million in 1954, and $135 mil- 
lion in 1956.!8 

In analyzing these figures it is worth while 
to keep in mind that only 11 of the 34 largest 
regional centers were in operation prior to 
1954 and that 14 more giant centers (350,- 
000 to 1,000,000 square feet of store area) 
are scheduled to open in 1957 or 1958.'4 
Moreover, the 17 centers opened in the fall 
of 1956 have about 12 million square feet of 
store area, as contrasted with 11 million 
square feet of store area in the 17 large cen- 
ters opened prior to September, 1956. The 
14 large centers scheduled to open in 1957 
and 1958 will add 12.6 million square feet of 
store area, giving a combined total of 34.8 
million square feet of store area in the 48 
giant centers. 

12 Westchester County Department of Planning, 
An Analysis of the Cross County Shopping Center and Its 
Impact on Established Shopping Areas, by Bernard 
Berkowitz and Lionel! Sapinkopf. Key data based on 


studies made under direction of T. D. Ellsworth, 
New York University School of Retailing, p. 9. 


18 Tax Talk, March 16, 1957. 


1 Homer Hoyt, “‘Impact of Suburban Shopping 
Centers in September, 1956,’’ Urban Land, Septem- 
ber, 1956, table, pp. 4-5. 
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CONCLUSION 

The regional shopping center movement 
is of very recent origin. The movement may 
have passed its peak with respect to construc- 
tion, but the peak of the shopping center re- 
tail volume is still in the future. Even if there 
should be a moratorium on the construction 
of new centers, which seems unlikely, we 
shall have to wait a few years to appraise the 
sales effect of those already constructed or 
being constructed. 

The sales volume of the shopping centers 
will be conditioned partly by the growth of 
the suburbs, partly by the ability of the cen- 
ters to satisfy shopper needs, and partly by 
the income level of the consumers, There 
seems no reason to doubt that they are al- 
ready having an impact on the central busi- 
ness districts of the city, nor that that impact 
will increase. 

Does this mean bankruptcy and stagna- 
tion for the CBD? Not necessarily. Although 
downtown can anticipate a continued de- 
crease in its share of total retail sales, it will 
still have the resident population of the cen- 
tral city which probably will continue to do 
the bulk of its buying there. Moreover, spe- 
cialty shops catering to rare and unusual 
tastes will probably continue to be found 
mainly in the central cities. 

It is also being widely said that downtown 
will continue to be pre-eminent in the sale of 
luxury items. Perhaps, but even here we can 
anticipate substantial inroads. The large de- 
partment store branches in some of the giant 
centers are definitely catering to the carriage 
trade. For example, Livingston’s (San Fran- 
cisco) will take its entire fur stock twice 
yearly to its branch stores in two regional 
shopping centers. It seems likely that this 
practice will be copied by other stores. 

Downtown merchants are becoming in- 
creasingly interested in urban redevelop- 
ment as a means of protecting their market. 
They are concerned about traffic congestion 
and feverishly urge that the city provide 
facilities to enable motorists to use their cars 
in downtown shopping. In the smaller cities 
much can probably be done along these 
lines, but in the larger cities this seems a 
futile endeavor. 
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A little pencil and paper work should soon 
demonstrate the physical impossibility of 
providing driving and parking space for the 
shoppers necessary to maintain, let alone in- 
crease, the sales volume in the large down- 
town stores in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Boston, and many others. 
‘The city can never compete with the open 
periphery in appealing to the motorist. Its 
appeal must be rather for the pedestrian, 
and there is some evidence here and there 
that the pedestrian may become increasingly 
important in the urban scheme of things. 

It is claimed that one of the reasons why 
Manhattan office buildings are being erected 
in clusters is so the companies can be within 
walking distance of their business contacts in 
order traffic 


to avoid the midtown 


jams.'5 


hd Jane Jac obs, ‘‘New York’s Office 
tectural Forum, March, 195 


400m,”” Archi- 


An Approach to Solving Traffic 
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Some dynamic planners dream of redesign- 
ing the old congested central areas so that 
buildings would be grouped in functional 
clusters, within which traffic would be on 
foot 


transportation loops for public 


and which would be surrounded by 
transporta- 
tion.'¢ 

It seems unlikely that urban redevelop- 


ment will attract I 


many suburbanites back 
into the city or that it will completely stop 
the outward push of the population. What 
it can do is to make the city a healthy, pros- 
perous place for those who wish to remain 
in it and an appealing focal point for such 
activities as attract the peripheral popula- 
tion to visit the city from time to time. 
“Downtown Needs a Lesson 
October 22, 19 
Gruen). 


Business Week 


(article outlining views of Victor 


Problems 


By W. F. BABCOCK* 


Professor of Civil Engineering, North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


Transportation planning is essential to preserve tax values and assure 


a growing and prosperous community. 


HE average family spends from 12 to 
15 per cent of its consumer expendi- 
tures for automotive 


private trans- 


portation. It is probable that this percent- 
age may rise to even higher levels in the 
next .decade as will 


vehicles and do more driving. The tremen- 


families own more 


dous increase in driving that has been tak- 
ing place in the last two decades has hope- 
lessly congested the majority of our urban 


areas. Long overdue improvements for the 


urban street system vary from $5 million per 
mile for the Hollywood freeway to over $40 


million per mile for the Boston central 


artery 


° E.prror’s Nore Professor Balx ock had his en- 
gineering training at Massachusetts Institute of 
lechnology (1935-40) and has been at North Caro- 
lina State College since 1940. His teaching program 
includes transportation engineering, municipal en- 
gineering 
traffic consultant to more than 
cities in the past decade 


and city planning. He has served as a 
30 North Carolina 


It is axiomatic that the cities of this coun- 
try must take forceful and immediate steps 
to solve their transportation problems. 
Otherwise their tax values and growth po- 
tential will rapidly deteriorate. Well planned 
streets and expressways not only solve 
traffic problems but are also of great value 
in stimulating the general growth and pros- 
perity of the urban area. Industry is becom- 
ing more and more dependent upon efficient 
highway routes for its success. 

The solving of urban traffic problems de- 
pends upon three basic approaches which 


might be outlined as follows: 


1. The development of long range land 
development and thoroughfare plans as a 
means of eliminating today’s traffic problems 
and preventing tomorrow’s problems from 
occurring. 


2. A continuous day-to-day attack on the 


woblem which includes acquisition of criti- 
I | 
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cal rights-of-way, stage construction of high- 


way and street improvements, and the 
adoption of capital improvement budgets 
for street improvements 

3. The traffic engineering 


procedures to expedite traffic movement and 


use of sound 


make the best possible use of the existing 
street system 

Unfortunately in too many cases the de- 
velopment of thoroughfare plans and traffic 
remedies has been left solely to the city coun- 
cil. Although it is the province of the policy 
making groups to approve general plans, a 
comprehensive attack on the transportauion 
This 


the administrative stafl of the 


problems demands continuity must 


come from 
city. The city manager and his staff are the 
most potent force that can be used to solve 
traffic problems. ‘The solving of these prob- 
lems is of a technical nature and requires 
the cooperative efforts of several administra- 
uve departinents. The average city council 
or planning commission can take logical 
action in this area only if the city manager 
has taken the initiative to develop these long- 
then 


range and 


plans originally submits 
them to the legislative group for their action 

If the problem is to be solved it is impor- 
tant that the city manager establish the 
proper administrative departments that can 
spend all or a portion of their time working 
on planning problems, transportation prob- 
lems, parking problems, and traffic opera- 
tional! The 


then translate these plans into action by sub- 


improvements. manager must 
mitting them to the council and including 
long range street improvement programs as 
an important part of his yearly budget mes- 
sage. The following portion of this article 
attempts to outline a generalized approach 
to the solving of the traffic problem. 


PLANNING APPROACHES 
Land Development Plan. The urban area is 
fluid, one of the 
important phases ol city government 18 to 


dynamic and and most 


cope with this continued growth and 


change. It is obvious that city government 
cannot cope with this dynamic urban area 
unless it understands the nature of changes 
that are taking place or will take place. In 


order to understand and direct these changes 


PRAFFIC PROBLEMS 
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the administrative portion of the govern- 


ment must obtain the necessary facts con- 
cerning population, economy, and needed 
facilities. With these facts in hand a plan 
should be developed to help guide the future 
growth of the community, to determine the 
magnitude and proper location for new 
utilities, and to make the most efficient and 
harmonious use of the land. ‘The preparation 
and implementation of a workable land de- 
velopment plan is a means to this end. ‘This 
plan is the basic framework from which the 
thoroughfare pattern must be developed. . 
Too often the city manager allows him- 
self to be tied down with too many admin- 
istrative details. If the basic problems of land 
development and thoroughfare planning are 
that 


completely cog- 


to be understood, it is fundamental 


the chief administrator be 
nizant of these plans as he must take a major 
portion of the initiative in activating these 
plans with the city council 

Thoroughfare Plan. In the past decade a 
large amount of material has been developed 
concerning the generation of traffic by dil- 
ferent types of land usage. ‘The use of these 
data with the land development plan en- 
ables the administrative departments to pre- 
dict trafhic 
comparison of these patterns with the exist- 


probable future patterns, A 
ing street system and its maximum operat- 
ing capacity will indicate clearly the prob- 
able street deficiencies that will occur, From 
these data a generalized thoroughfare plan 
is developed that will solve existing problems 
and cope with probable future problems 
It is fundamental that the 


city manager 


have a basic thoroughfare plan as a guide 


for all future street improvements and 
acquisition of street rights-of-way 
Street Classification and Priority Plan. ‘Vhe 


street classification and priority plan is the 
means by which the land development plan 
and thoroughfare plan are implemented 
This plan classifies existing and proposed 
streets in terms of required pavement 
widths, rights-of-way, and intersection treat- 
ments. 

As a means of staging the improvements, 
a priority plan is developed which sets forth 
the general order for these improvements 


The priorities are of two types. The first is 
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to allocate funds for the acquisition of criti- 
cal rights-of-way to prevent the construction 
of expensive structures on land that will be 
needed for streets in the next few years. The 
second group of priorities are concerned with 
the actual construction of new streets, widen- 
ing of streets, and intersection improve- 
ments. ‘These priorities must be set up so 
that each improvement forms an integral 
part of the total street improvement plan in 
a manner which will require the least pos- 
sible revision in succeeding years 

Capital. Budget. The city manager should 
prepare a complete financial plan for street 
improvements which will include, in many 
cases, special bond issues for major improve 
ments, a special annual fund for the acquisi- 
tion of critical rights-of-way, and an annual 
fund to be used for the construction of street 
projects as outlined in the priority plan. ‘The 
financial plan is the means by which a thor- 


oughfare plan can become a reality. Unless 


the city manager can develop such a plan 


and give it his full support, all of the land 
development and thoroughfare plans are 
nothing more than a planner’s dream 
Assessment Policies. City government can- 
not expect to develop major traffic arteries 
and, at the same time, provide the bulk of 
all street and utility improvements without 
the ownel If 
traffic 


and 


cost to residential 


property 


the city is to have greatly needed 


distribution 
the 


arteries, wate! systems, 


sewage plants, individual property 


owner must pay a large share of the street 


improvement Cost Assessment procedures 
must be developed which require that abut- 


bulk of 


streets, 


ting property bear the these local 


improvements. Paved curb and 
gutter, and storm drainage are primarily of 
benefit to the residential property owner 
although there is some benefit to the entire 
city 

Many cities have attempted to provide 
these facilities at very low cost to the proper- 
that 


funds left for major improvements that were 


ty owner only to find there were no 


urgently needed by the entire community. 


The development of sound assessment poli- 


cies for betterment to property will make 


available funds for major community-wide 


projects. ‘The thoroughfare plan will not 
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become a reality unless these assessment 
policies are developed and enforced 
Control. The bulk of 
traffic problems have developed because of 
the lack of good subdivision control. It is 
fundamental that the city 


efficient 


Subdivision today’s 


manager have an 


subdivision ordinance which will 
require new subdivisions to conform to the 
major thoroughfare plan and dedicate the 


The 


importance of this subdivision ordinance 


necessary rights-of-way for this plan 


and the close scrutinizing of each proposed 


subdivision cannot be overemphasized in 
terms of the development of the thorough- 
fare plan. 

Koning. The control of land use by zoning 
is as directly related to the solving of traffic 
problems as tax revenues are related to 
municipal expenditures. ‘The development 
of strip business along important traffic ar- 
has cost untold millions of 


teries citizens 


dollars because of the tremendous loss in 
capacity along these routes 

If zoning can be used to eliminate addi- 
tional strip business and require the devel- 
opment of unified business areas, often re- 
ferred to as neighborhood shopping areas, a 
large number of future traffic problems can 
be eliminated. The development of a ration- 
al high density retail business area with ade- 
quate off-street parking can guarantee the 
prosperity of the business area, and, at the 
same time, permit the construction of need- 
ed cross-town routes 

The proper location of wholesale and in- 
dustry activities away from the central area 
can often be accomplished in a manner to 
reduce conflict between these movements 
and those in and around major shopping 
areas. Similarly, reasonable residential den- 
sity standards will reduce the need for ex- 
pensive street systems 

Off-Street Parking and Loading. \t is not 
practical to require all businesses in the 
central area to provide their own off-street 
parking. It is that 


important, howe ver, 


loading and unloading ordinances be used 
to make a more effective use of the central 
area street system 

Off-street parking and loading ordinances 
must be included in the zoning ordinance 


for all activities outside of the central area 
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These ordinances must be very carefully 


developed and carried out as certain types 


of off-street parking along major arteries of 
travel may greatly increase the traffic prob- 
lems. ‘The requirement that all commercial 
loading and unloading be handled off the 
public right-of-way often permits additional 
lanes of traffic to be developed, thus reduc- 
ing the necessity for street widening 

Curb Cuts. Ordinances must be developed 
which limit the number of curb cuts and 
wherever possible eliminate curb cuts near 
The 


these entrances and exits should be kept to 


important intersections number of 
an absolute minimum. 

Off-Street Parking. Some form of long range 
off-street parking for the central business 
area is an absolute necessity if this area is to 
survive. Legislation on this matter is quite 
different in the various states. In some states 
the development of off-street parking is con- 
sidered as a necessary function of govern- 
ment which permits municipal government 
to condemn land for this purpose and to use 
tax funds for off-street parking. In other 
states the municipal government is given 
limited activity in 


permission for certain 


this area. In others the municipal govern- 
ment has little or no authority. 

Regardless of the particular state, it is 
fundamental that the municipality has a 
definite interest in the solving of parking 
problems. The city manager must make it 
the that the 
major purpose of the street system is to move 


clear to legislative groups 
traffic and not to store vehicles. He must de- 
velop studies indicating the need for off- 
street parking and the magnitude of the 
facilities required. He must recommend 
policies to the legislative groups outlining 
the various approaches that may be used to 
solve the problem. If this problem cannot 
be solved entirely by the municipal govern- 
with 


showing 


ment, he must work cooperatively 


merchants” and business groups 


them the parking need and helping them 
one another 


to cooperate with 


the 


to acquire 


needed facilities. The city administra- 
tion must provide leadership in this area as 
the ultimate stability of the business area is 
dependent upon the capacity of the parking 


facilities. 
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Renewal. 


amount of street improvement that can be 


Urban There is a very large 
obtained through urban renewal although 
the actual use of these federal funds is de- 
pendent upon both federal and state law 
The city manager must acquaint his city 
council with the benefits to be derived from 
urban renewal for all municipal improve- 
ments, and he should indicate the way in 
which urban renewal can help implement 
the thoroughfare plan 

The majority of cities in this country, be- 
cause of their size, cannot hope to have an 
adequate staff to cope with these problems 
Therefore, the city 


manager must act to 


coordinate these various functions. In cer- 
tain cases, consulting firms may be used to 
aid in the development of the plans. In 
summary then, the failure or success in solv- 
ing the trafhe problem and planning to 
eliminate future problems before they devel- 
op depends upon the interest and activity 
of the city manager and the enterprise of the 
city council 


‘TRAFFIC OPERATIONAL PROCEDURES 
The nature of the traffic problem is such 
that it will never be solved except by the 
proper 
trafhe 
portant 


planning and development of a 
street 
that 


used in the most efficient manner possible 


system. Nevertheless, it is im- 


the existing street system be 


In most cases the use of the existing street 
trathe the 


poorest jobs done by municipal government 


system for purposes is one of 
Unfortunately much of this traffic engineer- 
ing work is carried out by the city 
the lack of 
action by the city administration 


Many 


traffic operational procedures by the pass- 


council 


by default because of positive 


cities attempt to improve their 
ing of unrelated ordinances restricting park- 
ing, making use of one-way streets, and in- 
stalling stop signs and traffic signals. The 
development of sound traffic operational 


procedures is an administrative 


problem 
and must be attacked on a city-wide basis 
rather than as a legislative attack on cet 
tain isolated problems. The following gen 
eral outline suggests certain approaches that 
used by the city 


might be administration 


to improve street operations. 
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A major street plan should be developed 
for the entire community. This plan sets 
forth how the street system is to be used and 
what regulatory devices will be required 
This plan is involved primarily with the 
traffic streets only. 

Regulatory Signs. All major streets should 
have their intersections protected by stop 
traffic A general plan for 
these signs should be developed on an area- 


signs or signals 
wide basis and presented to the city council 
for adoption. Such a plan tends to eliminate 
the great amount of time that is often 
wasted at council meetings when prolonged 
arguments are held concerning the installa- 
tion of a particular stop sign. 

On-Street Parking. ‘Vraffic lanes of specified 
widths and a definite number of traffic lanes 
to handle trafhe 


Special channelization treatments are re- 


are necessary movements. 
quired for particular intersections 
the 


traffic lanes and special treatments that are 


A major 
street plan should show number of 
needed to handle the traffic movements. The 
development of this plan will indicate where 
on-street parking must be eliminated be- 
cause of traffic demands. A plan showing 
proposed parking removal should be pre- 
sented to the city council for their approval. 

Personal experience in this particular 
area has indicated that the presentation and 
adoption of such a parking plan is the only 
practical attack to the on-street parking 
problem. This approach accepts the phi- 
losophy that the purpose of the street is to 
move traffic. If the city council does not 
have such a plan then each council meeting 
will be involved with arguments concerning 
the elimination of parking in front of each 
business or industry. Without such a plan 
the council often by mistake adopts the phi- 
losophy that the parking spaces on the street 
owned by 


are each 


individual abutting 
property owner. 

Signalization. There will be a continuing 
demand for traffic signals at isolated inter- 
sections throughout the city. Unless the ad- 
ministration has a plan for these signals 
based upon surveys by traffic engineers, these 
signals will be installed at the request of the 
private individual. A traffic signal does not 


solve all traffic problems. It is often unsafe 
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and causes traffic congestion and time loss 

The traffic signal plan should indicate 
also the type of signalization that is re- 
quired. The legislative groups should under- 
stand that special types of actuated signals 
are needed at certain intersections and that 
traffic 
solved by buying the most inexpensive con- 


troller 


signalization problems cannot be 
Effective coordinated signals in the 
central area and along important streets and 
the use of special actuated equipment at 
isolated intersections can increase the street 
capacity at least one-third. Improper sig- 


nalization will reduce street capacity as 


much as one-third. 
Turning Restrictions. Restriction of turns at 
specific often 


intersections the 


operation at the intersection and at the same 


improves 


time causes congestion at several other 


intersections. ‘These turning restrictions in- 
crease the amount of driving and are often 
very confusing. Trial-and-error intersection 
treatments of this type break down the re- 
spect for sound traffic operational proce- 
dures. The need for, and use of, turning re- 
strictions should be developed on an area- 
the and 
traffic patterns that will be established. 

One-Way Streets 


have a very 


wide basis in terms of need the 
One-way Street systems 


great advantage over a two- 
way street system. They have much greater 
capacity and less traffic and pedestrian con- 
flicts. They can be very confusing to the 
motorist, however, if improperly located 
One-way street patterns must be very 
carefully analyzed to make certain that the 
driver flows naturally into the pattern with- 
out becoming confused. The system should 
be of considerable length, and the terminal 
points must be outside of the congested area 
Too often, when installed on a trial-and- 


error basis, they backfire. When this occurs 


it is practically impossible to develop an 


efficient traffic street system. 


CONCLUSION 
Urban traffic and transportation plan- 
ning problems are one of the largest head- 
Many city 
councils spend more time worrying about 
these problems than they do on any other 


aches of municipal government 
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important legislative matters. This often has 
taken place because the administrative ap- 
proach to the problem has been negative 
than positive. The 
that traffic 
transportation planning are administrative 


rather city manager 


must realize engineering and 
activities that should be carried out by spe- 
cialists in the field 

The cities that have solved their problems 
or are solving their problems have done so by 
taking a 


very positive administrative ap- 


proach, In the smaller city consultants can 
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often be retained on a part-time basis to 


provide guidance in this area. Cities of 
50,000 or over should have full time traffic 
engineers and urban planners. If the city 
manager is to cope with his traffic problems 
he must have qualified personnel in his or 
ganization and must himself act as a coordi- 
nator to spearhead the attack. An uncoor- 
dinated attack by any legislative group or 
city council cannot solve this problem with- 
out technical help and the proper coor- 


dination. 


I. The Economic Aspects of Annexation 


By GEORGE H. ESSER, Jr.* 


Institute of Government, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


The first of two articles analyzing the costs and benefits of annexations 


by major classes of city government services. 


© PROBLEM confronting city gov- 


ernment in small and medium- 
sized American cities is more com- 
plex and difficult than the problem of ex- 


tending city boundaries to include newly 


developing land. Can the city as a corporate 
entity grow with the economic commiunity 
of which it is the center? Can it extend serv- 
ices into surrounding suburban areas and 
annex those areas without at the same time 
incurring a heavy financial responsibility 
that can only be met by an increase in taxes 
or other city fees and charges? ‘These are the 
questions which concern municipal leaders 
of growing cities. 

Evidence of this concern is seen in news 
releases and special studies from all parts of 
the Different 
reached in different cities. Some cities in the 
West 


a fee as a condition precedent to annexation. 


country. conclusions are 


now require property Owners to pay 


Some cities steadfastly refuse to annex land 
until it has been completely developed in 
| Some 


accordance standards 
refused to annex because of the 


with city 


cities have 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr 
degree from Harvard Law S« hool, is assistant direc- 
tor of the Instit 
fessor of public law and government His duties at 
the Institute research and consulting work 
on a variety of metropolitan problems 


Esser, who holds a law 


ite of Government and research pro 


include 


probable cost and have left the problem of 
services in suburban areas to the county, to 
special districts, or to newly incorporated 
municipalities 


Annexation is of course one of the 


Joe al 


meet the problem of adequate services and 


just 


methods by which government may 
sound development in a rapidly expanding 


urban area, but it is still a useful one 


Annex- 
ation is particularly adaptable to small and 
medium-sized cities not already surrounded 
by other incorporated governmental units 
Sut it is not a feasible approach unless the 
city can afford to take in new territory and 
extend services to that 


territory without 


incurring an unreasonable increase in costs 

and taxes levied to meet those costs 
VARIABLES IN ANNEXATION 

Whether 


feasible in a particular city is not subject to 


annexation is economically 


a simple answer. Of course the pattern of 


new growth is not essentially different from 
city to city. In almost every city increased 
econom development | creating new jobs 
coming into the 


| 
and land is being convert 


new people are community 
to fill those jobs 
ed from agricultural uses into urban uses 


residential subdivisions, commercial areas, 


and industrial areas. As land in the periph- 
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ery of these cities is developed for urban 


uses, local governments face demands for 


new services—new schools, water and sewer 
lines, police and fire protection, streets and 
highways, and drainage 


All of 


expensive. Many of them require staggering 


these. governmental services are 
investment for capital facilities; all of them 
call for increased expenditures for annual 


The 


and other governmental revenues from these 


operation immediate return in taxes 
areas often is not large. Frequently city offi- 
cials cannot see the point in time when the 
municipal treasury will break even. Rather, 
years of expenditures exceeding revenues 
appear to be in prospect 

Yet even the most pessimistic will admit 
that these burgeoning areas are to all in- 


tents and purposes parts of the growing 
city; that the city has some responsibility to 
provide them with services; and that, unless 
they are soundly developed, they may be- 
come suburban slums characterized by a 
traffic 


congestion, deteriorating land values, sani- 


mixture of inconsistent land uses, 
tary hazards, and inadequate governmental 
services 

In spite of this pessimism, there has been 
a definite trend toward increasing annexa- 
tion during the past few years, as the annual 
surveys in the Municipal Year Book reflect, 
and this trend must also reflect confidence 
But national trends 


in the ability to annex 


cannot be used as a basis for local actions. 


In order to know whether, in fact, it is 
feasible to annex in a particular city, it is 
necessary to have a great deal of information 


When all this 


information is balanced, the answer may be 


about the area to be annexed 


pro-annexation in one city, while another 
city facing a similar physical situation may 
be discouraged. ‘The reason is that while the 
physical situation may be the same, there 
variables relating to costs and 


are many 


revenues. ‘The types of variables may be 
summarized as follows 


1. What 


for which the 


are the functions and services 


city is responsible? Some 


cities have broad responsibility for such 


functions as education, health and welfare, 
while other cities may not have any respon- 
sibility for these functions. 
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2. What both 
operating and capital, which will be in- 


The 


this question is dependent, in part at least, 


are the additional costs, 


curred upon annexation? answer to 


on the answer to question 1. It is also de- 
pendent on accurate methods of estimation 
Often misleading estimates can discourage 
annexation 

3. What are the conditions of develop- 
ment outside the city and to what extent can 
city subdivision and service policies affect 
or control the quality of development, 
density of development, and location of land 
uses, with a resultant effect on cost of 
services? 

4. What are the taxes and other revenues 
which the city can anticipate from the un- 
incorporated suburban areas, not only im- 
mediately but during the life of necessary 
capital improvements? 

These variables will largely determine the 
economic impact of annexation. Perhaps the 
best starting point for further analysis is to 
make a classification, perhaps arbitrary, of 
municipal services and functions according 


to their incidence. 


C{LASSIFICATION OF CiTy SERVICES 


First, there are some municipal services 
which become necessary and are provided 
at a high quality only when land is devel- 
oped for urban purposes. Land which is to 


be developed for high-density residential 


use or for intensive commercial and indus- 


trial use cannot be satisfactorily so used 
unless it is provided with services such as 
water and sewer services, police and fire 
protection of a high quality, garbage and 
refuse collection, paved streets and adequate 
drainage, to name the most important. Such 
services are not required on the farm or 
sparsely populated land, except on a mar- 
ginal basis. As essentially urban services, 
they best reflect the purpose of a city govern- 
mental unit, as distinguished from a county, 
and can conveniently be referred to as “‘serv- 
ices to property 

Until newly developed or suburban land 
is annexed, there is no obligation on the 
part of the city to provide these services to 


such areas. Upon annexation, therefore, the 


cost of extending these services to property 
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is of primary importance to the city gov- 
ernment 

There is a second category or classifica- 
which is characteristic of 


tion of services 


urban areas but which may not be directly 
incurred upon annexation for the simple 
reason that the city is probably already pro- 
viding these services for itself and its metro- 
politan area. The most important example 
is the major street system, including the con 
struction of and arterial 


collector streets, 


trafic engineering to insure efficient use of 
the street system, and law enforcement ac- 
tivities to conformity to 


insure street use 


regulations. The total volume of traffic in a 
city is made up of all of the automobiles on 
the city’s streets. The cost of building and 
maintaining the major street system is there- 
fore rather than by 


whether or not automobile owners reside in 


determined by use 


the city. Addition of such territory to the 


city will therefore have little or no impact 
on major street costs 


A third 


those services which are primarily needed 


category of services consists of 


by people, wherever they may live, and 
which may or may not be a responsibility 
of city government. Some unit of local gov- 
ernment will be responsible for public health, 
public welfare, public education, the second- 
ary road facilities and 


system, recreation 


programs, public library services and the 
court system. 

In many states some or all of these func- 
tions are considered basic responsibilities of 
the state or the counties. If, however, the 
city has responsibility for its own school 
system or for public health activities within 
the city, annexation will certainly result in 


The 


point here is that the need for these services 


additional costs for those activities 


is not peculiar to urban areas and these 


services are, in general, considered essential 
or desirable wherever people live 

Both the second and third categories of 
services can 


conveniently be classified, 


though again somewhat arbitrarily, as “‘serv- 
ices to people.” 

If the economic aspects of annexation are 
considered with respect to the problem of 
providing financial support first for services 


to property and then for each type of serv- 
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ices to people, a much clearer picture of the 
economics of annexation will result 

It iS always helpful to have a controlled 
situation as a point of departure. The 
author has found North Carolina cities to be 
an excellent controlled situation for exam- 


ining the economic aspects of annexation, 


North 


basically responsible only for governmental 


simply because Carolina cities are 


functions embracing services to property, 
the major street system, and recreation and 


The 


rizes conclusions reached on 


library services next section summa 


the economu« 
North Caro- 
the additional cost 


feasibility of annexing land in 


lina cities and meeting 


of these types of services 


ECONOMICS OF SERVICES TO PROPERTY 

The prevailing assumption about service 
to residential land in this country has been 
that the city subsidizes services to residential 
land and makes up the difference from taxes 
and industrial 


on commercial property o1 


from other sources of revenue. To determine 
this conclusion was valid in North 


the 


whether 


Carolina, Institute of Government 


undertook special studies' of the cost of 
servicing newly developed land in general 
and residential areas in particular, Costs 
were very carefully computed, using per- 
formance budgeting techniques, and special 
attention was given to separating the costs 
of providing services to residential areas 
from the costs of providing the same scrvices 
to commercial and industrial areas 


Ihe area chosen for particular study was 


the city of Greensboro (approximate popu 


lation 95,000) and about 80 square miles of 


surrounding territory. Greensboro is both 
an industrial center and wholesale and retail 
center in the rapidly growing Piedmont area 


of North 


source of income for all services except the 


Carolina. The city’s principal 


water and sewer system is the property tax 
‘Tax valuations are fixed county-wide by the 


county government. An assessment ratio of 


about 55 per cent of market value is present 


'See George H. | r, 0 Suburl 
{nalysis. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Institute of Government 1956, and George H 
Esser Jr Are New Residential Areas a Tax Liability? 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, Institute 
of Government, 1956 


Greenshoro in 
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ly in effect, and because of good tax admin- 
istration, outlying property is valued on the 
same basis as in-city property 

As a result of these studies, the following 
conclusions were reached 


1. Specifically, afford to 


extend general fund? services to property to 


the city can 
subdivisions developed at a density of two 
or more houses per acre, containing homes 
with a market value of $7,000 and above. 
The city may expect to receive in property 
tax revenues and other revenues over a 20- 
year period more than the cost of capital 
facilities amortized and annual operating 
costs. Any amount received in addition to 
costs, and the amount is substantial where 
homes are substantial, would not be surplus 
revenue, of course, but should be applied to 
the cost of services to people provided by the 
city 

2. In general, the city can annex large 
areas of fully and partially developed land 
and provide a high quality of services to 
property without an increase in the property 
tax rate. More land can be included than 
the estimates for fully developed subdivi- 
sions would indicate because (1) some im- 
provements have already been installed in 
most suburban areas, thus reducing the net 
cost to the city; (2) costs are principally in- 
curred where services are provided, and up 
to a point, there is no cost incurred by the 
city in including large areas of vacant land 
in the city 


3. The 
apply only if the property owners, benefited 


and 2 


conclusions in points 1 
by street construction and curb and gutter 
installation, pay a substantial portion of the 
cost of such improvements 

4. The water and sewer system can be 
progressively expanded, provided the water 
and sewer rate schedules are fixed to provide 
funds annually for progressive expansion. It 
was found that water and sewer systems can 
be expanded less rapidly than general fund 
services because the city must assume that 


all suburban land, including vacant land, 


*In addition to taxes, the following 


revenues make up the general fund in North Caro- 


property 


lina cities: state taxes (city share), license and other 
taxes, nontax revenues (fees, costs, service charges), 
contributions, and alcoholic beverage revenues 
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will eventually be developed, and therefore, 
the distribution system must be planned to 
service now vacant land 

The North Carolina municipal tax struc- 
ture varies in some details from the munici- 
pal tax structure of other states even with 
respect to these services. ‘The cost of building 
and maintaining state highways is met by 
the state of North Carolina, and some resi 
dential streets are part of the state highway 
system. In addition, the state pays the pro- 
ceeds of one-half cent of the state gasoline 
tax to the cities for street maintenance. Even 
if no state revenues were available, however, 
the necessary property tax increase to meet 
costs for services to property would not be 
great. 

For example, Greensboro has recently 
annexed 27 square miles of suburban land 
with a population of about 19,000 and rela- 
tively few industries. No property tax in- 


crease will be necessary to provide these 


services to the newly land (the 
present rate being $1.18 per $100 property 


valuation) 


annexed 
A small increase in water rates 
will be required to provide basic expansion 
of the Similar 
results have been observed following large 
Raleigh, Winston-Salem, 
and other North Carolina cities 


water distribution system 


annexations in 
As a corollary to the conclusion that gen- 


cral fund services to property can economi- 


cally be extended to suburban areas, it was 


also found that no substantial surplus in 


revenues can be expected from commercial 
and industrial areas with respect to services 


to property. A major reason for this conclu- 


sion lies in the fact that a much higher pro- 
portion of effort in police and fire protection 


and other services to property supported 


from the general fund is directed toward 


commercial and industrial 


areas, rather 


than toward residential 


areas. In other 


words, a system of cost estimation based on 
an average cost per Capita or on any other 
may be dangerously 


averaging base 


ITl1S- 


leading. ‘There is a demonstrable difference 
with respect to most municipal services in 
the level of services provided the different 


land uses and in the resultant costs. 
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THe Property Tax 
The 


considered a tax based on the ability-to-pay 


property tax is generally properly 
principle, but with respect to the support of 
services to property it assumes some aspects 
of the benefit theory of taxation. Specific 
benefits, such as values accruing to land be- 
cause of the presence of paved streets or 
water and sewer lines, can be charged to the 
property owner by assessment or direct 
payment. Other services such as police and 


add 


appreciably to the value of property, make 


fire protection, while they do not 


it possible for the property to be used to 
greatest advantage in an urban community 

It is reasonable, therefore, to expect that 
property tax revenues and water and sewer 
service charges, 


supplemented by such 


minor sources of revenue as may be avail- 
able, should meet the cost of providing and 
expanding these services over a period of 
cities 


the 


time. Nevertheless, there are many 


whose tax structure will not permit 


property tax to finance even these basic 
services, not to mention the various services 
to people 

For example, any city where property tax 
valuations are consistently low in residential 
areas Cannot expect to expand and extend 
services to property on the property tax base 


alone unless, of course, there is commercial 
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or industrial property in the suburban area 
which carries a high valuation. This situa- 
tion may be found where residential assess- 


ments are frankly low or where homestead 
exemptions are applied against residential 
valuations. Similarly cities which undertake 
to pay the full or major cost of installing and 
paving high quality residential streets with 
adequate drainage and curb and gutter, or 
which undertake to install sewer lines, will 
probably not be able to expand these serv- 
ices on long-term revenues from property 
taxes in the annexed area alone 

But it is possible, and perhaps desirable, 
for property tax revenues and water and 
sewer charges to meet the cost of extending 
services to property to suburban land follow- 
ing annexation, if and 


costs revenues 


If this is 


are 
budgeted over a period of years 
true, can we go farther and expect these sub- 
urban areas to produce sufficient revenues 
to pay for the total costs which may be in- 
curred for services to people following an- 
nexation? The next article will deal specifi- 
cally with this question, together with the 


economic aspects of annexation in cities 


which depend, in part at least, on such 
revenues as the payroll income tax, tbe 
sales tax, the cigarette tax, or profits from 


the utility system 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


Public 


delphia, September 22-25, 1957 


American Works Association— Phila- 


Institute of 


Traffic Engineers—Detroit, Sep- 
Q&7 


tember 23-26, 19 
National Association of 
Dallas, Septen 
Public 
tember 29-Or tober 
National 


California, 


Assessing Officers 
iber 29-October 2, 1957 
Association— Montreal, Sep- 


>. 1957. 


Personne] 


Long 
30-October 4 


Recreation Association 
Seach, 
] ) 
National! Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
Cincinnati, October 6-9, 19 


September 


ing, Ine 


International City Managers’ Association 


Washington, D.C., October 20-23, 1957 
National Association of Housing and Redevel- 
Officials—St October 21-23, 


opment Louis, 


1957 
American Public Health Association—Cleve- 
land, November 11-15, 1957 

National Municipal League—Cleveland, No- 
vember 17-20, 1957 

American Municipal Association—San Fran- 
cisco, December 1-4, 1957 

American Public Welfare Association—Chi- 

7. 1957 


cago, December 4 





News of the Month 


Installs Public Emergency 
Telephone System 


ig hp Haven, Connecticut, is the latest 
city to install public emergency tele- 
phones to serve for police, fire and other 
calls 


he 


includes 3/6 


integrated communications system 


public telephone boxes in 
stalled on city streets and at selected public 
buildings, a police signal system operating 


5 of 


porting patrolmen, ad Ce ntral fire and police 


from the 376 locations for use by re- 


switchboard, dial switching equipment for 


outward and inter-communicating calls of 


police and fire departments, a public ad- 


dress system with a microphone at the cen 
tral switchboard for announcements through 
loud speakers at fire houses and police sta- 
tions, dial and manual telephones between 
the central switchboard and fire houses, and 


a teletypewriter system with the sending 


machine at the central switchboard and re- 


ceiving machines in fire houses, fire chief’s 


office, fire marshall’s office, and training 


station 


The operational advantages of the new 


system are indicated by the: first three 


months’ experience. In this period the num- 


ber of actual fires reported by boxes was 


nearly 43 per cent greater than in the same 


period of the previous year. At the same 


time, the number of men and equipment 


49 


This is 


answering these alarms was nearly per 
cent less than in the previous yea 
due in part to the fact that the number of 


The 


reason, however, is that the infor- 


false alarms was reduced from 36 to one 


primary 
gathered over 


mation the box telephones 


enables the dispatcher to send only the 
equipment required for each call 

| he public emergency telephone system 
five-man adminis- 


Mayor 


the existing city 


was recommended by a 


trative committee appointed by 


Richard © 


owned system of telegraph boxes and make 


| ec to survey 


comparisons with telephone systems in other 


cities. The ition on 


untained by 


January » i ~a vill m 
New Haven 


ymmittee endorsed 


the telephone company in 
The 
the public telephone 


administrative ¢ 


stem as being advan- 
, 
nit 


tageous with respect to service, relial 


[he com- 


mmediat 


maintenance, versatility, and cost 


mittee report pointed out that an 1 


27 | | 
$862,000 would be 


capital expenditure of 


needed for. the telegraphic system plus an 


annual outlay of $20,000 for cable 


] he charge to 


replace- 
tele 
tele - 


the city for the 


210. The 


rehabilitation, 


ment 
phone installation was $1 
alter would 


graphic system, 


have operated at annual 


$109,000 as ag 


$94,000 for the telephone system 


expenditures of 


unst the annual 


‘The new fire and 


Police commu! 
manned by 12 


The 


increased the women operators in the police 


center 1s women 


Opel 


I 


plus one supervisol changeove has 


department from eight to 12 


and has al 

15 men in the fire department, eng: 

work, to 
HEMAN 
tion, New 


switchboard and maintenance 


reassigned to other duties 
AVERILL, 


Haven 


In 


director of administra 


Provides Comprehensive Insurance 
for City Employees 
I[DLAND, lexas, has ins | ‘ mn 
prehensive insurance prog! ill whi h 
provides accident Insurance and accid 
income payin nts for all city employees 
addition, employees are eligible for partici 
major medi 


pation in a group 


which they may purchase for themsel\ 
their families 
The accident insurance is mandator 


pays the first $2,000 of medical 


expense 
employees injured either on or off the 
and provides income pay! 
per cent of an ¢ mployec 


tor 


The major medical insur 


up to $200 


per month as period of five 


} 


years ince, which 


is optional, includes life insurance of $1,000 


to $3,000, depending upon employee ila 
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NEWS OIF 


hospit il, 


ye rely 
dental 


and 
purpose Ss 


per 


Ope i 
cosmeceti 


rivutes ) cent 
including the coy 
es’ dependents 


ol the 


employee in 


ium Cost 


complete 
the most 
is $8.04 per month 
in the optional 
prog! itti 

ited this plan alt 


ter it be 


existing 
provide 


After 


hospitalization 
adequate Cove! 


arawins 


rance proera ct 
a nuit 


ae | 


Hiay 


insurance 
W Tile h 


t} 


of 
we're 
i¢ Midland 


pl 


writers lor ana 


lol 


most 


Lay 
emplo ee 
Midland 


the 


Problems of Inflation Stressed 


alt VIFOA Meeting ire 
bye inicipal 

fina ne of the ° 

Municipal 


icld in St ar 
Irom 


liture, 


pel 
! 7 } 


nance 


Walter 
Adi 


housil 


1iith 
ed 


QuI 


pol ‘ 
Ort 
Capa il 


the 


alia ilt 
al State 


the 


tCTnia 


1ocal m 
» broaden go eid 
ernmen only al tive to 
hurthe! croachme! 


it upon tal 
He 


y18 tO lmMipre 


res 
rovrams tressed th 
the! 


at 
ve the admin- 


MEOA 


ncre 
pee { ol 
levels. Mi 
term 
CCONnOTIN 


bond price 


budget | 


ould 


moderate 
latter 


Mmhnahnce, 
ved 
perlorn 

de parti 


po il 


iy 
JUnGIng 


icl ( ] 


with 


' 

public retirement administration; and 
administration of municipal taxe 

o 


venues 


ol Miami, | lorid 


MONTH 


istration and collection of 
the 


al 


low taxes, par 

ticularly property tax 
Several speaker ive partuculal 

to municipal debt poli 


tion. Daniel M. Kell 
and Hutzler pointes 


ittention 
and administra 
of Salomon Brothers 
to the brisk competition 
between business enterprise and governmen 
tal units for the investment « 
that 


lollas ind stated 
municipal issues 


comparative 


at 


pre scrit 
disadvantage 


He pointed tw 
the long-term prospect of full employment 
ising population, 


contuunued large 
ind for capital investment, and the 


ily 


ae 


pros 
] | j 
slowly but stead increasing 


Ih all, 


ho 


price 
Ke lly stated 


trend 


would nd 
pre 


a id 


ile @l-up in 


tlie 
sures which 


increase bond 


today 


tend 


eroc 
Unies 


interest 


hye 


iclds 
mditions change 


s 
not look at all unreasonable in t 
hind 


Isiehit 
Ihe 


tribe ith 


importance of short and lons 
municipal budgeting 


Richard | Me ( on 


nell, director 
Philade phi i 


He described 
hia plan for a 
based 


pro 
first ye 


the 


lour- ye operating 


il 
on a 


level tax rate whi 


| | 
SUPpius qiuril 
off et 

to infi 


I he 


irrent program 


h 
ide a moderate 
ir or two to anticipated 


I 


deficits 
ol the 
irmarked for ¢ 


duc ion in 


thg 
al 


surplus fund 


plan 


and are 
or expanded s¢ 
M. Roberts, 
ich, (¢ 
that 


available for 


rvice 
© VOY 


ernment. 


airectot 
Long | aliflornia, ce 
the work of city in adapting 
ance bud 


He 


econotn 


reting to the municipal fire 


j 1 
ire Ca also 


nent 


the areas ol 
ie in I 


fire 


ant a 


ine 


pre 


| 
di 


ae partie nt opera 


pro 


including 
h 


participation } 


vention 
ai apparatu 
mn urban 
Ww surve | 


and a 


patrol function 


ions of the MFOA Conference 
iccounting, auditing, and report 
inicipal in urance propert Manaye 


and othe 
(seorge N. Shaw, finance director 
la, was clected 
for the forthcoming Ci 





What Citie 


Adopts Collective Bargaining 
rE VME city 


signed a 


of Philade iphia in February 
ith the Ameri 
and Municipal 


bargaining 


contract w an Federation of 


State, Co Employees provid- 


for 


departments 


mty 


ing “sole and exclusive rights 


15,000 employees in municipal 


Where a majority of workers belong to the union 


The i 


ment Was 


ayor of Philade lphia stated that the agree- 


unprecedented in a city hnajor 


SIZE and that I junicipal managem it has been 


plagued with wasteful 


union competition over 


grievances and a lack of the centralized union re- 


sponsibility required for stable and efficient col 


lective bargaining The ontract does not cover 


HOO workers in de no union rep- 


resentation nor 8,000 policemen, firemen 


park guards belonging to other organizations 


Planning from the Grass Roots 
\ vrass 


bers has functi 


roots citizens nmittee of JO mer 


med for more than two years in 


aluate and make recommen- 


dations on « programs and services bifteen 


persons served vard ie city, and 


for 


from each 


subcommittees have been established major 


fields of interest. The Grass Roots Organization 


of Waco or GROW 


originally made recommen- 
dations for the adoption of garbage and sewage 


the 


plan and establishment of a planning depart 


service charges and preparation of a master 


ment. Both recommendations subsequently were 


adopted by the city council. The committee also 


has ma recommendations for a traffic depart 


ordinance, a subdivision ordi- 
The 


the preliminary 


ment, a housing 


nance, and sanitation « rdinances current 


project of GROW is 


view 


planning reports n nsulting firm and 


to submit recon lati » the city 


ment before the final plan is adopted 


tion has been given to the committee tl 


establishment of a gr: roots fund with contribu 


iss 


tions from water revenue treasury notes 


the fiscal year ending September 30, 1 
bursements from the fund totaled $161,000 for 
street Openings, school traffic control, planning 


surveys, and purchase of sanitation equipment 


Are Doing 


Status of Urban Renewal 


wently-si 


displaced, 


I 


rental units yenix, Arizona 


ibmitted 


fornia ( 
under Way 


TT 
aweling units 


jects are in pr 
San Francis 

California. Other 

development stage 


and Utah. No pr 
Idaho, Montana 


Fulbright Fellowships 
Applica 
fellowships lor one-year 
and the Netherlands 


spend the aca 


tions are being recei 


inter! 

In Belgi 

lemic year 1° 

quarters of the International Institute o 

in the Net 
Internati 


Ihe Hague 


istrative Sciences in Brussels, and 


lands at tl headquarters of the 


Union of al Authorities at 


work is at the pre “dor 


need not be in a 
must be under the age 

can be obtained from the In 
Education, 1 East 67 Street 


closing di 


ite for applications 


Further information 
ships and the tw 

from ¢ 
tute of Pul 


New York 


Ascher 


harles S 


Oral Exams for Attorneys 
Milwaukee 


exami! 


Wisconsin, selects pul hic att 


neyvs by ations as required by a 


service rey lati yn. ( andidates are given ¢ 


aminations which, combined with training 


experiene c, determi - ligibility For the 


oral examination, the 22 candidates were divide 
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WHAT ¢ 


into three 
lor approxi 
board con 
University 


sin Board of aminers, a trial law, 
, 


eral legal titioner, and a tax corp 


counselor iring he course of the exan 


ination 

the group was presented with four legal problems 
and instr 
one 

rved the rroup and rated 

participants on the quality of their contribu 


} 


tion to the their ability to work with 


discussion, 
other people, and their personal suitability for the 


position 


Sponsors Annual Employee Picnic 
Palo Alto, Cal 


ilornia, sponsors an ann city 


the entire cost 
entrance fee to the 
T! 
hie 
} 


baseball, 


inds area includes 
children’s 


The city 


and other 


her activities 
hayrides games 
children. Food service is 
with firemen doing 


has drawn between 


handled by y nployees 
the barbecuing ac! cn 
and the cost to the city has 
The city 


fair, and employees 


600 and 800 persons 
been about $2 


department coordinates the af 


per person pers nnel 


are allowed to use working time for the planning 


and preparation 


Weekly News Releases 


Texas, has initiated a weekly, 


hall in an effort to keep the 


matters. The press 


rhlights 


ated requests by neighbor! 


newspaper vho do not have city hall re- 


porters In i I icase are departmental 


council actions, and 


At the 
aT 


hall events scheduled 


operations end 


and emphasis is placed 


neetings are ¢ pen to the 


weekly nel 


ITTES ARE 


DOING 


Simplifies Purchase Procedures 


lucson, Arizona, has simplified procedures for 


chases under $100 by use of a field purchase 


Ihe field purchase order consists of three 


j 


parts for order form, receiving report, and certi 


fied invoice. The forms are serially numbered in 


| 


aavance stores 


The 


simplified procedure includes telephone orders 


and will be issued to the city 


supervisor to fill orders for items not in stock 


for goods, personal pickup, and 
Lhe 


extent to which the field 


prompt auditing 


and payment procedures city purchasing 


agent will designate the 


purchase orders ci ‘d and under what 


lith Year for Community Program 
; 4 


The Greeley, Colorado, Community Activities 


mn has completed its 11th year in ad 


ministering a year-round recreational prograr 


with certain cultural activities for children 


uth, and adults. An adult division provides the 


necessal instructions and equipment in paint 


ing, ceramics, metalwork, and other activities 


Instruction in ballroom dancing, square dancing, 


and music is also given, Extensive athletic pro- 


grams and events are provided for persons of all 


k 


ages, and an auditorium and youth centeg are 
maintained. The Commission represents the co 
operative efforts of the board of education, the 
ity of Greeley, and the Colorado State College of 


Education. These three agencies share in the 


expense and control of this public function 


Civil Defense News 
Richmond, California, is distributing copies of 
a booklet, entitled Live, to every resident asa part 
of civ The book 


let des he exact ste ps to be taken by citizens 


il defense and disaster planning 
ribes 


in case of an air raid, earthquake, explosion, or 


other emergency. A map is included showing 


‘vacuation routes from the city together with a 


list of supplies to be taken that will support three 


people for six days Jackson, Michigan, has 


passed an ordinance establishing a department of 


hich is also responsible for natural 


civil defense w 


The is charged with preparing 


agency 
defense and disaster control 


more} ‘ 
mprenensi 


with a city council 





Management Dige 


Preference of Residents for the 
Solution of Fringe Problems 
CONSIDERABLE proportion of the popu- 


lation within the limits of Flint 


Michigan, favors some 


and fringe area in the approach to fringe prob- 


corporate 
kind of joint action of cit 
lems. About 47 per cent of the city residents favor 
pe! 


number of 


central city-township cooperation, and 21 


cent favor annexation. A substantial 


the fringe-area residents are also of the same 


opinion: 28 per cent for city-township coopera- 
tion and 9 per cent for annexation 


These 


670 household heads 


findings were the re sult { { a surve 
who constituted a rande 
sample of the total population of the metrope 
tan area. The peopl ter W also prov 


information on a ucation, length 


residence in the 
county 


dences in the previous 


residences, and so on The data were grouped 
Stalisth 


Solution of 


into several tables and various were 


computed Approaches to the 
Fringe Problems 
Mlint Metropolitan Area 
Amos H. Hawley 


wm, Autumn, 1956 


ol Residents in the 
Zimmer 
tration Re 


Preferences 
By Basil G 
Publ 


and {dmini 


Management Is an Art, 
Not a Science 
ANAGEMENT is 


Automation even with its 


more of an art than a 


science scien 


tific basis and its highly technical mechanization 


cannot reduce management to a science An 


electronic device may be faster than a human 


mind in providing the proper solution 


task It 


In per 
forming a specify 


right correcti 


memor 


its functions are limited agnetu 


that cause its operations 


Management is an art that should use the 


science of automation to achieve its 


All the tools of 


Manage 


purpe sc 


science Cannot guarantee proper 


Instead of ittempting to substitute 


ent 


the human ele: screntifi 


tion time and effor hould be « 


Thidcore 


overing manage! potential and 


couraging it when found Management 


Lape < 


and 


Mcs 


Automation 


April 


Management | 


Human Relations in Management 
Can Be Overemphasized 
JHE cult 
AaAWa 
organiZatlo 


Hu 


done 


pline 


made 
has its 
results 

‘ ‘ 
sap indi 


ment 


task 


and 
relations 
Man ive 
and indi 
should be 


tions, and 


Ihe 


thee r’ 
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City Hall Bookshelf 


ANIZATION NEIGHBORHOOD 
By William K Na- 


tional Association of Housing and Redevelop- 


(ORG FOR 


CONSERVATION Brussat 


ment Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 


1 
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Are your residential streets alive after dark? 


Few municipal services are as noticed and ap that the light gives against break-in and other 
preciated by the average citizen as good street crime. And, after all, why should modern residen 
lighting on the block where he lives tial streets have old-fashioned lighting service—a 

. , yuddle of light up at the corr if l 

For one thing, he can’t miss its very visibility aie gh , ip at th heat hey 
He knows it enable ‘ e1 p] outside Good street lighting is a bright s 

I vif t geri hoe : “tig 3 eda municipal service It’s an exampl for your 
ee ee ee ee ae tax ers to see and remember every night. Con 
after dark. He likely notice more cheerful at a gett oe. stgenanr 


. pare the low ) of 2 t $4.00 per 

mosphere and greater wiability around = the “ Baa . 

: annually ) any other 1 icipal rvice yo 
neighborhood than before ddern reet lighting - ‘ = 

; provide. This lov 8 a nation average 
was installed : ' 
the total needed for goc zhting-——city limit t 
Besides, his home is his largest material invest city limit. Shouldn 957 year for your 
lame ation 


ment. He likes the night-long “police protection” community? Write today 





*“OUT OF DARKNESS,"’ a new, dramatic General Electric Company, Schenectady, New 
film story of how one community met its York. 

street-lighting problems, is now available to Please send me a free copy of the 16-page 
civic groups, community service organizations, bulletin on residential street lighting. 

etc. This 16-mm, sound, black and white 
: . NAME 
movie runs 26 minutes. Borrow a print of 
*‘Out of Darkness'’ from your nearest General STREET 
Electric Apparatus Sales Office. 
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TO BUILD CONFIDENCE WITH TAXPAYERS... 


The Burroughs tax machine means 


faster tax billing . . 


Burroughs Tax Accounting Ma 
chine. Prepares tax roll, tax bill 
and receipt simultaneously 
Operator merely enters valuation 
machine computes answer to 
nearest cent, posts figures and 
totals —all automatically 


. quicker tax paying! 


Here’s your answer for the many new tax appraisal 
and collection problems arising from community 
expansion and population growth—the Burroughs 
Tax Accounting Machine. 

Why? Because Burroughs offers you a complete 
tax accounting unit in one machine. Burroughs tax 
machine is a combination typewriter and calculator 
that computes by direct multiplication, types, and 
posts at the same time! 

The Burroughs does the job in one straight-to 
the-answer operation. This means no sorting. No 
collating. No merging. No unnecessary steps 

We invite you to see for your 

self its tremendous versatility 

ind quick and easy operation 


Just call our local branch or 


write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Here are just a few cities taking advantage of the economies and 
sanitation made possible by the Dempster-Dumpster System! 


PICKS UP 


Before and After MONAHANS, TEXAS 


ia 


RICHMOND, VA. 


tll te 


BOSTON, MASS. PLAINVIEW, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY 


bd 


~~ 


PAMPA, TEXAS ATLANTA, GA. JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


; “ \ € F 
be meeryrm 4 ot hey { 


= 


Pt ie A 
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DEMPSTER BROTHERS, Knoxville, Tennessee ||[ 


MENTION YOUR MAGAZINE WHEN INQUIRING 


—_ 


j : fy a” s] he 
», j ’ 


CITIES AND TOWNS ali over America, like 
those below, have found in the Dempster 
Dumpster System the solution to unsanitary 
and costly refuse collection with conven 
tional trucks, drivers and loading crews 
Among them are more than 30 with City 
Managers You can equip one truck with a 
hydraulically operated Dempster-Dumpster, 
and with only one man, 
scores of big detachable, 
proof containers You eliminate 
crews You increase efficiency, sanitation 
and city-wide cleanliness. A survey of your 
commercial refuse problem may be arranged 
without obligation by writing to us now 
Manufactured by Dempster Brothers, Inc 


the driver, 
rat-proof, 


serve 
fire 
loading 


DENVER, COLO. 


OHIO 


TUNE ALOOSA, ALA. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal, Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 

and ASSOCIATES 
Management Consultants Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs ¢ Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street + 

Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
Washington 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service ls a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers irchitects Consultants 


Phone 


DElmar 45-4475 


Kansas City, Missouri 


P.O. Box 7088 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 


City Planners Consulting Engineers 


Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or 
dinances and Expert Testimony ¢ Trafic, Trans 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 


Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. ¢ Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Reports Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 

Fringe Area Problems ¢ Facilities 
54 West Jackson Boulevard 


Surveys 


Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 


Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans——Trade Territory 
surveys——-Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 


SIS BE. lliff Ave Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 


Trafhic Parking Transportation Engineers 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric Gas 


Rate Studies « Financial and Economic Analy 
ses ¢ Planning ¢ Feasibility Reports « Valua 
tions « Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg . 


W ater Sewer 


Denver 2, Colo 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 

Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 

Valuations 


Airports Laboratory 


Statler Building « Boston 16 








WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys ¢ Procedure studies ¢ Job evaluation 
Maintenance control « Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bld Philadelphia, Pa 
y f “ i 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 


CONSULTING—RESEARCH 


PUBLISHING 


Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 


at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. GOTH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILI 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 


A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 


Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS ASSOCIATION 


1313 Ease 60th Screet 


Chicago 47, Illinois 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 





Yow avaclable 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EDITION 


“The Municipal Year Book 
i the most useful and 
comprehen ive reference 
ource on municipal trends 
in the United State: 


The American City 


The Muni« ipal Year Book 
answers a very substantial 
number of the day-to-day 
questions of local offi 
cials.”"—American Munie 
ipal Association 


PART ONE 
Governmental Units 
Muni ipal Highlights of 1956 
Metropolitan ind { rbanized Area 
Metre polit in and | ringe Area Change 
Urban Place ind Population 
ernmental Data for Cities Over 5,000 
tional Characteristics of Citic 


PART TWO 


Municipal Personnel 


De clopme nts in 1956 
Professional Organizations of City Offici 
Salaries of Chief Municipal Official 


Personnel Organization, Number of Empk 


Pavroll, Hours of Work. Overtime. et 
Cities Over 10.000 


PART THREE 
Municipal Finance 
Developments in Finance Admin 
Assessment and Purchasing 
Municipal Purcha ing Data 


Revenue Expenditure ind Debt 


Phe Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly ree 
ommended as the most 
comprehensive eminently 
practical reference work 
in its field National Mu 


nic ipal Revieu 


No city manager should 
be without this Year 
Book Ray W. WILSON 
City Manager, Phoenix 


\rizona 





PART FOUR 
Municipal Activities 


Develoy ents in 195¢ it h ¢ 
bles Giving Individual Data 
City Planning Data 
Fire Department Data 
| e Department Data 
Refuse Collection Pract 


PART FIVE 
Directories of Officials 
Mavors, Clerks, Finance Officers, Public Works 
Directors, Fire and Police Chiefs in all Cities 
over 10,000 by State 
Mavors and Clerks in Cities 5,000 to 10,000 
neil-Manager Citic ind City Managers 


IN ADDITION FOR EACH 
MAJOR ACTIVITY 
New Book ind Report I 
ected Model Municiy 
Analysis of Court De« 


Approximately 600 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 
Price $10, postpaid 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 347 





